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This dissertation examines the concept of patriotism, the use of propaganda to foster it in 
Nazi occupied Belorussia, and the experiences of the native population throughout the 
years from 1941 to 1944. The narrative that runs through much of the existing literature 
on the Soviet theatre of war gives few references to the experiences of occupied 
Belorussia. When discussing Belorussia during this period, there is a tendency to portray 
the population as clearly separated into camps of collaborators that welcomed the arrival 
of the German Army, and those who opposed the Nazi occupation, or society as clearly 
shifting from a position of collaboration to resistance, in rather a simplistic categorical 
generalisation. Through considering Soviet attempts to foster a Soviet patriotism 
amongst the Belorussian population, German attempts to develop anti-Soviet sentiment, 
and the day-to-day experiences and concerns of those living within occupied Belorussia, 
it is the intention of this dissertation to demonstrate that the existence of a unified outlook 
that could be tenned ‘Belorussian public opinion’ did not develop during the war. Nor 
could there be said to have been a set of clearly defined opposing trends in public 
opinion, but rather, underneath the convenient, wide embracing titles, there existed a 
complex of opinions, sentiments, considerations, and loyalties that engaged and vied with 
each other, interacting in both complementary and contradictory modes. The result of 
that is that Belorussian wartime public opinion, per se, can be viewed as fluid, multi- 
faceted, and often contradictory both on a societal and an individual level. 

In an examination of literature on World War II that does address events in Belorussia 
during the period of occupation, it can be seen that the focus tends to be, primarily, on the 
areas of partisan resistance, local collaboration with the occupation authorities and 
participation within the apparatus of Nazi rule, and the Holocaust. Whilst these subjects 
are important for interpreting and understanding public opinion at the time in Belorussia, 
the issue is that most historical surveys seem to deal with these subjects in isolation, in 
military or political terms, focusing on the mechanics and procedures of the events 
themselves, either entirely overlooking the discussion of public opinion, and how either 
of the warring powers attempted to promote their agenda and appeal to the Belorussian 
public, or making passing references in the process of their discussions. For example, in 
Leonid D. Grenkevich’s The Soviet Partisan Movement, 1941-1944 , the author’s main 




